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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 


American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1A, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, on Tuesday, January 28, 1958 at 4:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon for the election of five Trustees and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 
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Voting Members of the Society 


Canada: Mrs. Peggy Jacobsen; Colorado: Dr. Jule Eisenbud; 
Connecticut: Mr. H. Addington Bruce; Delaware: Mr. Herbert L. 
Cobin; Jllinois: Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr.; Kansas: Professor 
Gardner Murphy; Massachusetts: Miss Constance Worcester ; Michi- 
gan: Mr. Edmond P. Gibson; New Jersey: Mr. Richard DuBois, 
Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby; New York City: Mrs. E. W. Allison, 
Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Mr. Samuel Fischer, Dr. William A. Gardner, 
Miss Noma Geist, Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Dr. 
George H. Hyslop, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Dr. S. David Kahn, Mr. 
Gerald L. Kaufman, Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, Dr. Russell G. Mac- 
Robert, Mrs. E. de P. Matthews, Dr. J. A. M. Meerloo, Miss 
Margaret Naumburg, Mr. Cyril J. Redmond, Miss M. Catherine 
Rittler, Mr. Carlton M. Sherwood, Dr. Adelaide Ross Smith, Dr. 
Montague Ullman, Mr. C. Y. Wang, Mrs. Henry W. Warner, Mrs. 
John Jay Whitehead; New York State: Mr. Lale C. Andrews, Mr. 
Edward N. Ganser, Miss Beatrice Hyslop. Miss Winifred Hyslop, 
Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Mr. Alan F. MacRovert, Dr. J. L. Woodruff ; 
North Carolina: Dr. J. B. Rhine; Rhode Island: Professor C. J. 
Ducasse; South Carolina: Mrs. E. W. Wenberg. 


Lectures 


On October 14, 1957, Mr. Richard DuBois, a Trustee of the 
Society and President of the Parent Assembly, Society of American 
Magicians, gave the opening lecture of the current season. His sub- 
ject was “The Role of the Conjurer in the Investigation of Physical 
Phenomena.” Mr. DuBois, a professional magician, pointed out that 
a person trained in deception (such as a magician) is in a better 
position to detect fraudulent practices among alleged physical 
mediums than a layman. With this in mind and with no thought of 
prejudice against the many apparently well-authenticated reports of 
genuine physical phenomena, Mr. DuBois traced the history of a 
century of research by investigators with a background of magical 
training. 

Many of the fraudulent methods and much of the equipment used 
for the purpose, as uncovered by magically trained investigators 
such as Ransome, Hertz, Carrington, Abbott, Evans, Houdini, Rinn, 
Harry Price, and others were displayed and demonstrated. 

Assisting in the evening’s program were the Treasurer of the 
Society, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman and Mrs. Kaufman who demon- 
strated several effects in fraudulent telepathy. 





Physical Phenomena in Psychical Research’ 


C. J. Ducasse 


Psychical research — whether felicitously so named or not — is 
a branch of inquiry which concerns itself with occurrences that are 
queer or, as we now technically say, “paranormal.” Some of them 
may be termed, more specifically, parapsychological; others, para- 
physiological; and others, paraphysical. But it is important that we 
should anyway be quite clear as to what essentially constitutes the 
paranormality of the events we label “paranormal.” 


1. What marks an event as “paranormal”? 


The most illuminating account of this I have seen is the analytical 
one offered by Professor C. D. Broad in Section I of a recent book, 
Religion, Philosophy, and Psychical Research.2 He there points out 
that “we unhesitatingly take for granted as the framework within 
which all our practical activities and our scientific theories are con- 
fined” certain principles which, because of the confining function 
they thus perform, he calls the “basic limiting principles” of all 
normal thought and action (p. 7). 

One of them would be that an event cannot “begin to have any 
effects before it has happened” (p. 9). And this obviously rules out 
the possibility of what is called precognition; that is, the possibility 
of perceiving today, whether in a waking vision or in a dream, the 
concrete details of an event which in fact does not happen until some 
hours or days later, and which was unpredictable in any normal way 
— for example, the headlines on the front page of next Sunday’s 
newspaper. Such pre-perception would be paranormal because in all 
normal perception the event or object perceived must exist before it 
can cause us to perceive it. 

Another of the “basic limiting principles” mentioned by Broad is 
that no person can come to know the thoughts or feelings of another 
except through perceived bodily signs of them — signs such as words, 
gestures, facial expressions, or the like. And this “basic limiting 
principle,” if it is valid without exception, obviously rules out the 
possibility of telepathy. 

Mention of these two “basic limiting principles,’ out of several 
others listed by Broad, is enough to enable us to grasp the meaning 
of the term “paranormal event.” It is this: A paranormal event is 
one which conflicts with one or another of the basic limiting prin- 
ciples of all normal thought and action. It is an event which ought 


1 This paper is an expanded version of a lecture delivered to the Society 
by Professor Ducasse on May 29, 1957. 
2 Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 1953. 
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not to happen at all if the basic limiting principle with which it con- 
flicts is valid without exceptions. And psychical research is the branch 
of inquiry which concerns itself with “ostensibly paranormal events” ; 
that is, with events, alleged to have occurred, “which seem prima 
facie to conflict with one or more” of the basic limiting principles 


(p. 7). 


2. Paranormal physical events 


The two kinds of occurrences paranormal in this sense which have 
just been mentioned, namely precognition and telepathy, belong to 
the class of “mental” or “cognitive” phenomena and are now often 
referred to by the general name of Extrasensory Perceptions. But 
another class of paranormal phenomena consists of those that are of 
physical kinds; and they are the ones I propose to speak about more 
particularly on the present occasion. 


Consider, for example, a certain very simple apparatus which any- 
body can construct. It consists of a piece of board about four inches 
square in the center of which there is a small hole. In it, a small 
cork has been inserted, and in the cork a fine needle, point up, about 
three quarters of an inch high. On the point of the needle is balanced 
a sliver of aluminum foil cut out of the crease of a folded sheet of 
foil. The needle and the sliver are protected by a transparent plastic 
cover, the edge of which fits closely into a groove cut in the wood, 
so as to exclude all external air currents (see Figure I). 

Now if any one of us, or all of us together, could, by merely will- 
ing, make that sliver move, then its motion would be paranormal; 
for it would violate one of the other basic limiting principles listed 
by Broad, namely, that an event in a person’s mind — in this case, 
a volition — cannot “produce directly any change in the material 




















Ficure 1. 
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world except certain changes in his own brain” (p. 9). Volition to 
move one’s arm can, directly, cause in the nerve cells of one’s brain 
certain material changes. These propagate themselves along the nerves 
leading to the muscles of the arm and cause them to contract and 
thereby move the arm. In this indirect manner, the volition to move 
the arm causes the arm to move; and its motion may in turn cause 
some physical objects other than the body to move — a table, for in- 
stance, or a pencil, etc. But what the basic limiting principle just 
considered asserts is that a volition cannot directly cause the table 
or the pencil to move, or even the arm of the person concerned. The 
only physical event the volition can cause without any intermediary 
is some change in the nerve cells of the person’s brain. 

Yet some people whose testimony is very difficult to dismiss on any 
ground have explicitly testified that, under conditions which made 
dependable observation possible, they have again and again seen 
various physical objects moving somehow without physical contact 
either direct or indirect with any of the persons present, and without 
those objects being acted upon by any of the physical forces — 
whether gravitation, magnetism, electricity, or other — which could 
normally have caused such objects to move. Such occurrences would 
be examples of what is called telekinesis — action at a distance — 
which is one kind of paranormal physical event. Other kinds, some 
of which overlap to some extent, would be paranormal raps, so-called 
poltergeist phenomena, levitation, fire immunity, materialization, and 
dematerialization. 


Paranormal events of physical kinds have during the last twenty- 
five years been largely neglected, discounted, or even flatly denied by 
many persons interested in psychical research, although this has been 
the case more in England and in the United States than on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Before we turn to an examination of some of the 
best attested reports of paranormal physical phenomena, it is well 
that we should be clear as to the reasons for this neglect of kinds of 
occurrences which, if real, are certainly of great interest. 


3. Why paranormal physical phenomena are at present largely 
neglected 


One reason, of course, is that since paranormal physical pheno- 
mena are alleged to be possible in most cases only in darkness or in 
very subdued light, they obviously lend themselves to fraud. And 
fraud, sometimes ingenious and sometimes crude, sometimes deli- 
berate but sometimes apparently unconscious, has again and again 
been detected. Hence, since it is much easier to jump to sweeping 
conclusions than to limit oneself to the qualified ones the existing 
evidence rationally warrants, reports of paranormal physical pheno- 
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mena have impatiently been dismissed as all based on fraud, or mal- 
observation, or misinterpretation of what was actually observed. 


Another reason is that the mediums in whose presence physical 
phenomena are reported to occur are rare; and in addition, that even 
genuine ones would have no appetite for the unscientific ways in 
which purportedly scientific investigators have often treated mediums 
— sometimes, for instance, reporting fraud when in fact it had not 
been detected but:merely suspected. For in such matters the will to 
disbelieve is quite as real — especially in scientists since their status 
in orthodoxy is at stake — as is the will to believe in addicts of the 
marvelous or in bereaved persons. And to satisfy their hunger to 
believe is easier, and is an activity more flattering to a medium’s ego, 
than would be the role of guinea pig in a scientific investigation. Few 
mediums are intelligent and educated enough to realize the enormous 
scientific and philosophical importance to mankind of the physical 


phenomena they somehow mediate, if these are indeed genuinely 
paranormal. 


Another factor which has contributed to turn the attention away 
from physical paranormal phenomena is the policy — deliberately 
adopted by some psychical researchers but very naive both logically 
and psychologically — of ignoring thenceforth any medium who is 
believed to have been detected in fraud. This policy is logically naive 
because of its blindness to the fact that what is of paramount scientific 
importance about a medium’s purportedly paranormal physical phe- 
nomena is not whether all of them or even most of them are genuine, 
but whether some of them, even if only a few, are so. 

But that policy is naive also psychologically, in its tacit moralistic 
assumption that mediums can be classified as either honest or dis- 
honest, and in assuming still more naively that dishonest ones cannot 
have any genuinely paranormal powers. This is as unrealistic psycho- 
logically as it would be to classify business men as either honest or 
dishonest, and to assume still more unrealistically that a dishonest one 
cannot have any but adulterated goods to sell. If something he sells 
is to be had nowhere else and one wants it if it be what he alleges it 
to be, then the sensible thing to do is to examine it carefully before 
accepting it, not to turn away from his door on the high moral 
ground that the seller is known not to be a perfect gentleman, always 
completely honest. As prospectors say, “Gold is where you find it”; 
and the “where” turns out as often as not to be an unsavory place. 


Highly instructive in this connection is a recent book, Clock With- 
out Hands, by Ronald Edwin.’ The author confesses that for years 
he practised fraud as a medium purporting to bring to the bereaved 


3 Sidgwick & Jackson, London, 1955. 
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communications from the spirits of their dead; whereas the informa- 
tion which made his messages convincing was actually obtained by 
him from the bereaved themselves through the use of powers of 
extrasensory perception which — as in the case of the paranormal 
powers of Palladino and more recently of Hurkos — came to him, 
he says, as unexpected effects of an injury to his head when he was 
a boy. Whether or not one accepts his claim to genuine possession of 
these powers, he does at all events paint a very realistic picture of 
the psychological pressure to deceive to which would be subjected a 
person who has them, who is made by them queer enough to in- 
capacitate him for ordinary jobs, and who then faces a hundred 
bereaved, lonely people, desperately seeking reunion with their dead. 
“Ts it,” he asks, “so great a sin to give it them? It is easy enough... . 
Just one little cheat to comfort some poor soul” (p. 73). How many 
of us are ready to swear that if we were in the predicament he depicts, 
if our paranormal powers were sporadic, and if we were dependent 
on the exhibition of them for a living, we would nonetheless remain 
100 per cent honest ? 


Another reason still for the contemporary disinterest of psychical 
researchers in physical phenomena of mediumship is the quite legiti- 
mate desire for repeatable experiments. This desideratum, unfor- 


tunately, is seldom met by physical and indeed even by mental para- 
normal phenomena. The card-calling and dice-throwing experiments, 
on the other hand, have gone some way towards repeatability; and 
the prestige of the word, “quantitative,” which has been applied to 
them, has contributed to center attention upon them to the exclu- 
sion of mediumistic phenomena. 


4. “Quantitative” experiments 


It may not be amiss, however, to point out in passing that, with 
minor exceptions, those experiments are not quantitative in the sense 
this term usually has in science; that is, in the sense that the pheno- 
mena and their factors are measured and that quantitative laws are 
then inductively obtained from the results. What the statistical treat- 
ment of the results of the so-called quantitative ESP and PK experi- 
ments quantifies is only the probability that there is a causal connec- 
tion between the fact to be guessed and the guess made of it; i.e., 
that the guess is not purely a matter of chance but is influenced para- 
normally by the fact to be guessed. This, of course, is of great im- 
portance to establish, but does not constitute quantitative study of 
the phenomena themselves. 


Let us, however, turn from these preliminary remarks and con- 
sider the phenomena. I shall now cite and quote from a number of 
the most impressive reports of physical paranormal phenomena. 
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Later, some comments will be offered on them and on the questions 
to which they give rise. 


5. Paranormal raps 


A frequently reported physical phenomenon is that of raps not 
being caused in any of the manners known to be capable of producing 
similar sounds and impacts under the same circumstances. 


For the fact that paranormal raps, scrapings, and other such noises 
do occur, and are accompanied by vibrations which can be felt in the 
objects rapped, we have abundant, detailed, and high grade testimony. 
For example, the testimony of, among many others, Sir William 
Crookes who, it may be recalled, was one of the most eminent 
physicists of the nineteenth century, was President of the Royal 
Society and of the British Association, and editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science. In an article published in the January 1874 issue 
of this periodical,* he states that he had “almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity” of testing these and other phenomena occurring in the 
presence of Kate Fox. He writes: “It seems only necessary for her to 
place her hand on any substance for loud thuds to be heard in it, 
like a triple pulsation, sometimes loud enough to be heard several 
rooms off. In this manner, I have heard them in a living tree — on a 
sheet of glass — on a stretched iron wire — on a stretched membrane 
— a tambourine — on the roof of a cab and on the floor of a 
theater. Moreover, actual contact is not always necessary; I have 
had these sounds proceeding from the floor, walls, etc., when the 
medium’s hands and feet were held .... I have felt them on my 
own shoulder and under my own hands. I have heard them on a 
sheet of paper, held between the fingers by a piece of thread passed 
through one corner. With a full knowledge of the numerous theories 
which have been started .. . to explain these sounds, I have tested 
them in every way that I could devise, until there has been no escape 
from the conviction that they were true objective occurrences not 
produced by trickery or mechanical means.” 


Of the theories to which Crookes alludes, the chief was that the 
raps were produced by the snapping of the knee joints. It is obviously 
inadequate to account for the occurrences described by Crookes, which 
took place in full light. As it happens, I personally could, in the dark 
but with my hands and arms and my feet and knees firmly held, 
produce raps which would then be very puzzling to the persons 
present. They would be due to the exercise of a capacity I happen to 
possess, but which most people do not even know exists. It is the 


4 Reprinted with others of his articles as a small book. Researches in the 
Phenomena of Spiritualism, which has had several printing’. The passage here 
quoted is from pp. 95-6 of the 1926 edition, Two Worlds Pub. Co., Manchester. 
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capacity to dislocate my jaw bone, with a very audible cracking 
sound! But neither this, nor the capacity to snap my toes, which I 
also have, nor the more common capacity to crack the joints of the 
fingers, comes anywhere near enabling one to reproduce the facts 
Crookes describes. 


Many other similarly circumstantial reports of paranormal raps 
could be cited if space allowed; for example, several by Sir William 
Barrett, physicist and Fellow of the Royal Society, in his book, On 
the Threshold of the Unseen.5 The only experience I have myself had 
of hearing raps which, so far as I could judge, were paranormal was 
a few months ago, when an elderly lady who was sitting a foot or 
two away from me around the corner of a table with her hands on the 
table in plain sight, underwent a series of spasms which were accom- 


panied by showers of raps on the table, such as her foot could not 
have made. 


6. Poltergeist phenomena 


I turn next to so-called poltergeist phenomena, which consist not 
only of raps but also of disturbances of many other kinds. 

The Providence Evening Bulletin for August 17, 1957 has a news 
item describing mysterious occurrences which, whatever the explana- 
tion of them may be, are typical of those traditionally called polter- 
geist phenomena. The item states that Mr. and Mrs. James Miku- 
lecky, who, with their granddaughter Susan Wall, aged 15, live in 
Rest Haven near Wilmington, IIl., reported that “during last week, 
a crocheting needle floated from a sewing box on their patio into the 
bedroom ; a shoehorn from a bathroom medicine cabinet flew into the 
living room;.. . chairs popped up and down — sometimes traveling 
sixty-five inches into the air; ...a cabbage and a quarter pound of 
butter hit Susan . . . etc.” 


The term, Poltergeist, from the German, means a boisterous ghost ; 
but use of it must not be allowed to beg the question as to whether 
a discarnate intelligence is responsible. By Sir William Barrett and 
generally in psychical research, the word is used as “a convenient 
term to describe those apparently meaningless noises, disturbances and 
movements of objects, for which we can discover no assignable 
cause® ... . The movement of objects is usually quite unlike that due 
to gravitational or other attraction. They slide about, rise in the air, 
move in eccentric paths, sometimes in a leisurely manner, often turn 
round in their career, and usually descend quietly without hurting the 
observers. At other times an immense weight is lifted, often in day- 
light, no one being near, crockery is thrown about and broken, bed- 
clothes are dragged off, the occupants sometimes lifted gently to the 


SE. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1918, pp. 37-45. 
6 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXV, 1911, p. 377. 
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ground, and the bedstead tilted up or dragged about the room... . 
Stones are frequently thrown, but no one is hurt; I myself have seen 
a large pebble drop apparently from space in a room where the only 
culprit could have been myself, and certainly I did not throw it” (p. 
378, cf. 392). Also noises of scratching, tearing, tapping, ticking, 
sometimes light, sometimes loud “like those made by a heavy car- 
penter’s hammer driving nails into flooring” (p. 393). 


These phenomena generally “appear to be attached to an individual, 
usually a young person, more than to a place . . . They appear to 
have some intelligence behind them, for they frequently respond 
to requests made for a given number of raps...” (p. 377). 


Out of many detailed and well-authenticated reports of such 
phenomena, space permits quoting here from only one — that of the 
“Poona Poltergeist.” The report is by a lady, Miss H. Kohn, German 
by birth, sister-in-law of Dr. Ketkar and residing in his house. She is 
a graduate of London University and held the post of teacher of 
European Languages at the Deccan College, Poona, which is con- 
nected with the University of Bombay. The time of the events is 
1929, and the phenomena appeared connected, as usual in such cases, 
with a young person — in this instance, Damodar Bapat, eight years 
old, the adopted son of Dr. Ketkar. Her account is of special interest 
as ruling out the hypothesis — natural in such cases and correct in 
some of them — that the child concerned is simply playing tricks. 
She writes: 


“A small glass jar containing vegetable extract, which stood among 
other jars in the closed cupboard in the dining room, was hurled 
forcibly from that room into my bedroom at the moment when Damo- 
dar in my presence was undressing for bed. In order to land where 
it did the jar must have turned a corner. It broke into many pieces. 
So again the next day: at 5:00 p.m., while we were having tea in the 
dining room (in the presence of a friend, Miss H.) Damodar stepped 
into my bedroom. At the same moment a small screw top jar, in 
which my brother-in-law had succeeded in preserving some ink for 
some days, was hurled from his study in the front of the house, across 
the dining room in which we were sitting, into my bedroom where 
Damodar stood. It broke, spilling the ink.” 


Again, on June 24th, “a man called to see my brother-in-law. I 
crossed the room and was in the act of picking up a pad and pencil 
for him, when an aspirin bottle which had stood on a shelf in the 
dining room was suddenly hurled in my direction by ‘an invisible 
hand’ with such tremendous force that I involuntarily screamed, 
anticipating a violent crash. However, the bottle fell gently by my 
feet, without breaking; only the metal stopper was dented. At the 
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moment when this happened, my nephew (Damodar) was standing 
quietly near me.” 


Father Herbert Thurston, from whose book Ghosts and Polter- 
geists’ these passages are quoted, mentions that a medical man, Dr. 
J. D. Jenkins, who had been called in to observe the boy, reports 
occurrences even more startling — stating, for example, that sitting 
in a closed room alone with the boy, whom he had placed naked on 
the bed and covered with a sheet, he “saw the bedclothes pulled off 
the bed . . . the bed was pulled into the middle of the room, and the 
lad actually lifted off the bed and deposited gently on the floor” 
(p. 146). 


7. Levitation, telekinesis, experimental psychokinesis 


Let us next consider some instances of levitation — a term, from 
the Latin Jevis = light—which is used to designate the rising, unsup- 
ported in the air, of the human body or of various other heavy objects. 
At least seventy saints or mystics have been reported to have become 
levitated on various occasions. The case of St. Joseph of Copertino 
in the first half of the seventeenth century is perhaps the most notable 
among them because of the definiteness and numerousness of the 
accounts of his many levitations, and because of the eminence and 
diverse initial biases — skeptical as well as pious — of several of the 
witnesses who testified to the occurrence of the phenomenon. An 
account of them, based on the statements of the witnesses, may be 
found in the book, Some Human Oddities, by Dr. E. J. Dingwall.® 
Having had occasion to quote from it in an earlier lecture, however, 
I shall not return to it here but will open the subject with a quaint 
statement made to the explorer Fosco Maraini by the Princess Pema 
Choki Namgyal, of Sikkim, concerning her uncle who, she said, was 
the most extraordinary man she had ever met. The statement reads: 
“Yes. He did what you would call exercises in levitation. I used to 
take him in a little rice. He would be motionless in mid-air. Every day 
he rose a little higher. In the end he rose so high that I found it 
difficult to hand the rice up to him. I was a little girl, and I had to 
stand on tiptoe. There are certain things you don’t forget !’’9 


Among the persons who were neither saints nor mystics, and for 
whose levitations testimony exists that is both abundant and respon- 
sible, none is more famous than the medium D. D. Home. Sir 
William Crookes observed him on numerous occasions, and under 
circumstances, provided by himself, which made dependable observa- 
tion possible. Crookes’ statements concerning the levitations both of 


7 Burns Oates, London, 1953, pp. 140-50; reviewed in this JouRNAL, Jan., 1955. 
8 Home & Van Thal, Ltd., London, 1947, pp. 9-37. 
9 Secret Tibet, Viking Press, New York, 1952, p. 55. 
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Home’s body and of various material objects are so detailed and 
definite, and therefore so interesting, that they deserve quoting at 
some length :!° 


“The best cases of Home’s levitations I witnessed were in my own 
house. On one occasion he went to a clear part of the room, and after 
standing quietly for a minute, told us he was rising. I saw him slowly 
rise up with a continuous gliding movement and remain about six 
inches off the ground for several seconds, when he slowly descended. 
On this occasion no one moved from their places. On another occa- 
sion I was invited to come to him, when he rose 18 inches off the 
ground, and I passed my hands under his feet, round him, and over 
his head when he was in the air. On several occasions Home and the 
chair on which he was sitting at the table rose off the ground. This 
was generally done very deliberately, and Home sometimes then 
tucked up his feet on the seat of the chair and held up his hands in 
view of all of us. On such an occasion I have got down and seen and 
felt that all four legs were off the ground at the same time, Home’s 
feet being on the chair. Less frequently the levitating power extended 
to those sitting next to him. Once my wife was thus raised off the 
ground in her chair” (pp. 341-2). 


Again: “One of the most striking things I ever saw in the way of 
movements of light objects was when a glass water-bottle and tumbler 
rose from the table. There was plenty of light in the room from two 
large salted alcohol flames, and Home’s hands were not near. The 
bottle and glass floated about over the middle of the table. I asked if 
they would answer questions by knocking one against the other. 
Immediately three taps together signified ‘Yes.’ They then kept float- 
ing about six or eight inches up, going from the front of one sitter to 
another round the table and answering questions in this manner. Quite 
five minutes were occupied by this phenomenon, during which time 
we had ample opportunity of seeing that Home was a passive agent, 
and that no wires or strings, etc., were in use. But the idea of any 
such tricks was absurd, as the occurrence was in my own house, and 
no one could have tampered with anything in the room, Home not 
having been in the room till we all came in together for the séance.” 


Crookes adds that “Home always refused to sit in the dark. He 
said that with firmness and perseverance the phenomena could be got 
just as well in the light, and even if some of the things were not so 
strong, the evidence of one’s eyesight was worth making some sacri- 
fice for. In almost all the séances I had with Home there was plenty 


10 The quotations are from statements made by Crookes in the course of a 
discussion of a paper by Sir Oliver Lodge at a meeting of the S.P.R. at the 
Westminster Town Hall, Friday, Oct. 26, 1894, as reported in the Journal of 
the S.P.R., Vol. VI, Nov., 1894, pp. 341-4. 
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of light to see all that occurred, and not only to enable me to write 
down notes of what was taking place but to read my notes without 
difficulty” (p. 344). 


Concerning Home’s levitations, Crookes writes elsewhere: “There 
are at least a hundred recorded instances of Mr. Home’s rising off 
the ground, in the presence of as many separate persons. . . . To 
reject the recorded evidence on this subject is to reject all human 
testimony whatever; for no fact in sacred or profane history is sup- 
ported by a stronger array of proofs.” 


Two more instances of levitation — in their case, of a table — 
may be cited. They are more recent than those of Home. The 
medium was Kathleen Goligher, seventeen years of age, a girl who 
worked in a factory in Belfast. The first is reported, with many 
others, by Dr. W. J. Crawford, Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
in Queen’s University, Belfast, who carried on a long series of ex- 
periments with this girl for over five years, beginning about 1915. 


He states that one evening, in his own house, a table weighing 
sixteen pounds was levitated many times, and that, during one of 
these levitations, while “the surface of the table was nearly shoulder- 
high in the air, I entered the circle and pressed down with my hands 
on the top of the table. Although I exerted all my strength, I could 
not depress the table to the floor. A friend who is over six feet in 
height then leaned over the circle and helped me to press downwards, 


.when our combined efforts exerted to the limit just caused it to touch 
the floor.”’!2 


The second report is by Sir William Barrett, who was given the 
opportunity by Dr. Crawford to be present at a sitting with the same 
girl. He states that he and Crawford sat outside the circle formed 
by Kathleen and members of her family, and that the room was 
illuminated by a bright gas flame in a lantern with a large red glass 
window, which made it possible to see all the sitters clearly. 


Loud knocks and movements of a trumpet occurred. Then “the 
table began to rise from the floor some 18 inches and remained so 
suspended and quite level. I was allowed to go up to the table and 
saw clearly no one was touching it, a clear space separating the sitters 
from the table. I tried to press the table down, and though I exerted 
all my strength could not do so; then I climbed up on the table and 


11 “Notes of an Enquiry into the Phenomena called Spiritual during the years 
1870-73,” Quarterly Journal of Science, Jan., 1874. Reproduced in the book 
cited earlier. A highly interesting article by Dr. E. J. Dingwall, concerning 
the movements of heavy objects at three sittings with Home in Florence in 
1856, appeared in the British Journal of Psychology, Feb., 1953, under the 
title “Psychological Problems arising from a report of Telekinesis.” 

12 The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, 2nd. Ed., John M. Watkins, London, 
1918, pp. 63-64. 
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sat on it, my feet off the floor, when I was swayed to and fro and 
finally tipped off. The table of its own accord now turned upside 
down, no one touching it, and I tried to lift it off the ground, but it 
could not be stirred, it appeared screwed down to the floor. At my 
request all the sitters’ clasped hands had been kept raised above 
their heads, and I could see that no one was touching the table; — 
when I desisted from trying to lift the inverted table from the floor, 
it righted itself again of its own accord, no one helping it. Numerous 
sounds displaying an amused intelligence then came, and after each 
individual present had been greeted with some farewell raps the 
sitting ended.’’!3 


In connection with these movements of objects without contact in 
the presence of a medium, it is appropriate to mention the experi- 
ments made in recent years at the Duke University Parapsychology 
Laboratory and elsewhere, with ordinary persons. The subject’s task 
was to influence, by merely willing, the fall of dice over which he 
had no normal control. Long series of throws were run with the ap- 
propriate precautions, and above chance results were obtained, though 
not as decisive as those of the card-guessing experiments for testing 
extrasensory perception. Both of these kinds of experiments are of 
great interest and importance as providing a to some extent repeat- 
able confirmation of the reality of the paranormal phenomena con- 
cerned, and as showing that possession of the capacity for manifesting 
them is not confined to mediums or psychics, even if others are able 


to exercise it only in minute degree except perhaps on rare special 
occasions. 


~ 


8. Fire immunity 


Another extraordinary physical phenomenon for the reality of 
which solid testimony exists from diverse sources is that of the 
human body’s occasional temporary immunity to fire. Here again, 
Home gave the probably most convincing demonstrations of it. The 
following statement is by Lord Adare (later Earl of Dunraven) and 
is from his account of Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. 
Home.'* What he relates occurred at the house of Mrs. Hennings, 
at Norwood, early in November, 1868: “Home then went into a 
trance. He walked about the room . . . he went back to the fire and 
with his hand stirred the embers into a flame; then kneeling down, 
he placed his face right among the burning coals, moving it about as 
though bathing it in water. Then, getting up, he held his finger for 
some time in the flame of the candle.” 


13 On the Threshold of the Unseen, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1918, 
pp. 47-48. 


14 Reprinted in Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV, 1926, pp. 133-135. 
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Home was able to confer temporarily on others the same immunity 
to fire. Lord Lindsay (later Earl of Crawford) stated: “Eight times, 
I myself have held a red-hot coal in my hands without injury, when 
it scorched my face on raising my hand. Once, I wished to see if they 
really would burn, and I said so, and touched a coal with the middle 
finger of my right hand, and I[ got a blister as large as a sixpence; 
I instantly asked him [Home] to give me the coal, and I held the 
part that burnt me, in the middle of my hand, for three or four 
minutes, without the least inconvenience.’’!5 


Sir William Crookes too testifies to Home’s ability to handle red- 
hot coals while in trance: “Mr. Home again went to the fire, and after 
stirring the hot coals about with his hand, took out a red-hot piece 
nearly as big as an orange, and putting it on his right hand, covered 
it over with his left hand so as to almost completely enclose it, and 
then blew into the small furnace thus extemporized until the lump of 
charcoal was nearly white-hot, and then drew my attention to the 
lambent flame . . . licking round his fingers . . .”’!6 


Reports have been numerous from various parts of the world of 
religious rites during which certain of the participants walk over 
beds of red-hot coals with impunity. Two recent ones may be cited 
briefly. One of them is by Mr. Martin Ebon, Administrative Secretary 
of the Parapsychology Foundation, who observed the fire-walking rite 
in the village of Saint Helen in Greece on May 21, 1956, and reports 
what he saw in the Summer 1956 issue of the magazine, Tomorrow 
(pp. 71-2). He describes the building of the fire, of wood to which 
charcoal was later added, which burned for forty-five minutes before 
the actual dancing across the embers began. He names two men and 
three women who for some twenty minutes then danced barefoot 
across the embers, crossing them respectively eleven times, six, 
fifteen, six and five times, two of the dancers carrying ikons. He states 
that their feet were then examined by an officer of the Greek Army 
Medical Corps and by an American anthropologist and found “entirely 
normal, apparently completely unaffected by exposure to the intense 
heat.” He adds that he “examined the embers immediately upon 
cessation of the dance, and found them still so hot as to be hardly 
touchable.” 

In the same issue of Tomorrow, Admiral Angelo Tanagras (ret.) 
of the Greek Navy describes a similar rite which he witnessed on 
May 21, 1940 at another Greek village, Mavrolefki: “By and by the 
fire died down leaving red hot coals ten inches deep over an area of 
about twenty-five square feet. The three original Anastenares, aroused 

15 Report of the London Dialectical Society's Committee on Spiritualism, 
London, 1871, p. 208 


r “Notes of Séances with D. D. Home,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VI, 1889-90, 
p. 103. 
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again by the music, danced into the middle of the circle led by 
Panayo Christi. Without a moment’s hesitation, still holding the icon, 
Panayo danced barefoot into the fire, crossed it, recrossed it and then 
went over it a third time. Iphigenia followed her example, but with 
her stockings on. She danced across the hot coals, and as if this were 
not enough, she stooped and plunged her bare hands into the fiery 
embers and strewed them about. Venetia Klokou, who had kept her 
shoes on, didn’t tread on the fire but contented herself with plunging 
her hands several times into the burning coals. . . . There was not the 
least trace of scorching or burn” on Panayo’s feet, nor on the hands 
of Iphigenia or Venetia (pp. 77-78). 


9. Materialization, dematerialization, ectoplasm 


Perhaps the strangest of all reported paranormal physical phenom- 
ena is that of the materialization, apparently in part or wholly out of 
nothing, of portions of human bodies — hands, for example, which 
move, grasp, carry things, etc.; or of entire bodies which act, speak, 
and breathe like living beings; and after a while dematerialize; 
suddenly or slowly. The materializations of “Katie King,” repeatedly 
observed by Sir William Crookes as well as by others, and measured, 
auscultated, tested, and photographed by him — Florence Cook being 
the medium — are perhaps the most famous as well as among the 
most impressive of the many materializations that have been reported. 


The materialization, in whole or in part, of human bodies and of 
their clothing and accoutrements, appears to depend on and to con- 
sist at least in part of a mysterious substance that emanates from the 
medium’s body, and to which the name of “ectoplasm” has therefore 
been given. It is apparently able to exert or to conduct force. It is 
sometimes vaporous, sometimes filmy like a veil, sometimes gelatinous,: 
sometimes solid like thick dough. 


The latter was its consistency on the one occasion when I person- 
ally had an opportunity to see in good red light, to touch, and to 
photograph a substance emanating from the mouth of an entranced 
medium, which, whether or not it was “ectoplasm,” did not behave, 
feel, or look as any other substance known to me could, I think, have 
done under the conditions that existed. It was coldish — its tempera- 
ture being comparable to that of steel. This gave the impression of 
being moist, but it was dry and slightly rough like dough whose 
surface has dried. 


Many photographs of “ectoplasm” have been published, but, in 
connection with them and with photographs or other purported ob- 
jective records of materializations, of levitations or of other para- 
normal physical phenomena, the following words of Professor Charles 
Richet always have to be kept in mind: “Photographs, impressions on 
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blackened paper, on clay, on plaster, or on paraffin wax have no 
value in themselves: everything depends on the conditions. There 
are photographs so skillfully counterfeited that I should make no 
conclusions at all on any such shown to me unless the circumstances 
under which they were produced were given with such precise detail 
as to make all trickery impossible.”!” 


Charles Richet, Professor of Physiology at the University of Paris 
and Nobel prizeman for 1913 in physiology and medicine, had, as 
indicated by the title of the book where the words just cited appear, 
some thirty years of experience in psychical research. In the first 
part of the third chapter of Book III of that work, he discusses in 
detail the possibilities of fraud in purported materializations, and the 
precautions necessary to preclude it; and he concludes that, in the 
case of the best of the available reports of the phenomenon — a 
number of which he mentions — neither fraud nor illusion is a pos- 
sible explanation: “When I recall the precautions that all of us have 
taken, not once, but twenty, a hundred, or even a thousand times, it 
is inconceivable that we should have been deceived on all these 
occasions” (p. 467). 


Out of the many descriptions on record of ectoplasm and of material 
forms it assumed, I shall quote only an account Richet gives of some 
of the occurrences which he personally observed under especially 
favorable conditions. He writes: 


“Sometimes these ectoplasms can be seen in process of organiza- 
tion; I have seen an almost rectilinear prolongation emerge from 
Eusapia’s body, its termination acting like a living hand. Similarly in 
the formation of Bien Boa, at first the limbs appeared thin and stiff, 
like narrow stalks; little by little they thickened, taking the form of 
more or less solid limbs similar to normal limbs. T have also, like 
Geley, Schrenck-Notzing, and Mme. Bisson, been able to see the 
first lineaments of materializations as they were formed. A kind of 
liquid or pasty jelly emerges from her mouth or the breast of Marthe 
which organizes itself by degrees, acquiring the shape of a face or 
a limb. Under very good conditions of visibility, I have seen this paste 
spread on my knee, and slowly take form so as to show the rudiment 
of the radius, the cubitus, or metacarpal bone whose increasing pres- 
sure I could feel on my knee. .. . At the Villa Carmen I saw a fully 
organized form rise from the floor. At first it was only a white, opaque 
spot like a handkerchief lying on the ground before the curtain, then 
this handkerchief quickly assumed the form of a human head level 
with the floor, and a few moments later it rose up in a straight line 
and became a small man . . . who took two or three halting steps in 


17 Thirty Years of Psychical Research, Collins & Sons, London, 1923, p. 460. 
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front of the curtain and then sank to the floor and disappeared as 
if through a trap door. But there was no trap door.’’!8 


In connection with reports of materializations, such as those just 
cited, it should be mentioned that at least one documented report 
exists of the temporary dematerialization of part of the body of a 
living person. At a séance held in Helsingfors, December 11, 1893, 
at the house of Professor Max Seiling (of the Polytechnic School in 
Helsingfors) and attended by fifteen persons, the medium, Mme. 
d’Esperance, was seated in a chair in front of the cabinet. The lower 
part of her body, from the waist down, is reported to have then de- 
materialized. Mme. d’Esperance — who remained conscious during 
her séances — became aware of the dematerialization when she 
lowered her hands to rest them on her lap, but found the lap missing. 
She then asked several of the persons present to come and verify by 
manual exploration of the whole seat of the chair what those nearest 
her could clearly see, to wit, that only the empty folds of her gown 
remained there, whereas the upper part of her body was still in the 
chair in the same position as before. After a while, the gown below 
the waist was seen to fill out, as the absent part of the body remate- 
rialized. Detailed statements by those persons were obtained by Mr. 
M. A. Aksakof, who published them in the book Un Cas de Démate- 
rialisation Partielle du Corps d’un Médium.’9 


10. Are the physical phenomena described important? 


We have now before us a sample of some of the best testimony 
on record as to the occurrence of physical phenomena of the chief 
ostensibly paranormal kinds. A number of questions about them 
naturally arise: Are they of any importance? Are they due to the 
agency of discarnate spirits? and, of course: Were the phenomena 
reported genuinely paranormal? Let us consider them in turn. 

As regards the importance of the phenomena, what must be said 
is that —- assuming them to have been genuine — their scientific 
implications are momentous notwithstanding that the phenomena in 
themselves, or some of them, are trivial. For the mere occurrence of 
such phenomena shows that there are limits to the validity of the 
“basic limiting principles” mentioned earlier, within which all con- 
temporary scientific and lay thinking and practical activity are con- 


18 Op. cit. pp. 469-70. Richet adds a footnote here and another on p. 505, in 
which he takes cognizance of allegations that he had been the victim of fraud 
at the Villa Carmen, and maintains that trickery would not account for what 
he saw. He traces those allegations to the spite of a servant at the Villa, who 
had been dismissed for theft, and to the exploitation of the lies he then told by 
a local sensation-seeking newspaper. Cf. R. Tocquet’s Tout ’Occultisme Dévoilé, 
Amiot Dumont, Paris, 1952, pp. 233-40 and 312. 

19 Librairie de l’Art Indépendant, Paris, 1896. Translated from the French 
by Tracy Gould under the title, 4 Case of Partial Dematerialization of the 
Body of a Medium, Ranner of Light Publishing Co., Boston, 1898. 
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fined. In other words, those phenomena show that there are forces or 
dimensions of Nature, as yet unknown and unexplored, to which 
the paranormal physical phenomena are clues. 

This type of situation has presented itself many times in the his- 
tory of science. It has led, not to suppositions of “supernatural” inter- 
ferences with the course of Nature, but to the discovery and explora- 
tion of natural agencies until then unsuspected. Examples of such 
agencies would be electricity, magnetism, and more recently atomic 
radiation. There is no reason why scientific attention to the para- 
normal phenomena in view should not eventually have a similar result. 
If so, they will then be termed normal, no longer paranormal; just 
as photography through solid bodies, which before the discovery of 
X-rays would have ranked as paranormal, is now normal routine. 


11. Are the phenomena due to the agency of invisible spirits? 


Paranormal physical phenomena — again assuming them genuinely 
to occur — provide a temptation practically irresistible to uncritical, 
emotional, and imaginative minds to ascribe them to the agency of 
invisible “spirits,” whether divine or devilish, human or subhuman. 
Thus, for example, the levitations recorded of saints are ascribed 
to the power of Almighty God, notwithstanding that the power to 
levitate a human body does not have to be almighty, but only mighty 
enough to lift some 150 pounds more or less! 

Again, poltergeist phenomena — as the very word indicates — are 
ascribed to the action of mischievous spirits; and various of the other 
phenomena mentioned are generally ascribed by persons who accept 
them to the agency of spirits of the dead; or, by others, to the agency 
of the Devil. 

But evidently these suppositions would be relevant only to a ques- 
tion as to who causes the phenomena, not as to how they are caused; 
whereas only an account of how they are caused would constitute 
an explanation of them in the scientific sense of the word “explana- 
tion.” This fact somehow eludes many of the persons who have an 
interest in paranormal phenomena and who also believe that the spirit 
of man survives the death of his body. They strangely assume that 
their departed friend John Doe, who like the rest of us was until he 
died able to move physical objects only by using the muscles of his 
body, suddenly becomes capable of doing it without muscles and simply 
by an act of will, merely because his body has died! 

The hypothesis of agency by discarnate spirits has any relevance at 
all in connection with paranormal physical phenomena only when 
these do not merely occur but in addition manifest intelligence and 
purpose — as, for example, when questions asked are intelligently 
answered by means of paranormal raps according to a code. Then, 
but only then, does the question arise as to whether the intelligence 
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which answers is a discarnate mind, human or other, or, on the con- 
trary, is a human mind still incarnate — and more particularly, 
perhaps a temporarily dissociated part of the mind of the entranced 
medium. 

If the information so communiated is veridical, but was not ob- 
tainable in any normal manner by the medium, then the powers 
which make it possible for the medium to communicate it are no 
less mysterious, i.e., no less paranormal, if one ascribes them to a dis- 
carnate mind that imparts the information paranormally to the 
medium, or in some paranormal way takes direct control of the 
medium’s body, than if one ascribes appropriate powers of extra- 
sensory perception to the entranced or awake medium’s still incarnate 
mind. And the latter ascription has the advantage that the existence 
of the medium is known; whereas that of discarnate minds is in such 
cases only postulated. The question whether there is other and better 
evidence of the existence and activity of discarnate minds than the 
paranormal physical phenomena provide need not be gone into here; 
but only the fact pointed out that the paranormal physical phenomena, 
however striking and in themselves of revolutionary scientific impor- 
tance, do not constitute particularly strong evidence of survival of 
the human mind after death.?° 

No doubt, if one is fortunate enough to witness a materialization 
where the materialized form duplicates the appearance of a departed 
friend or relative, speaks as the latter did, and utters information of 
an intimate nature which few if any but the deceased and oneself 
possessed, then the temptation may well be psychologically irresistible 
to conclude that the deceased himself is with us again, in temporarily 
materialized form. 

But with regard to such materialized “ghosts” as with the visible 
but usually intangible apparitions popularly called ghosts — neither 
of which present themselves naked but always clothed — the remark 
is relevant that “if ghosts have clothes, then clothes have ghosts.” 
That is, if a materialized face or hand is taken to be evidence that the 
mind, personality, or spirit which animated it before death survives 
after death, then must one not if one is to be consistent take a mate- 
rialized familar gown or coat or headdress to be evidence that these 
too have survived in a “spirit” world (even though the originals 
may be still hanging in a closet at home, reverently preserved in 
moth balls) ? On the other hand, if one assumes that the materialized 
clothing is a materialization only of a memory image in one’s mind, 
of the deceased’s clothing, then does not consistency require one to 
assume that the materialized face is likewise a materialization only 
of one’s memory image of the deceased’s face? 


20 Cf. in this connection the acute and extensively documented Traité de 
Parapsychologie, by René Sudre, Payot, Paris, 1956. 
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These questions are raised here, not in order to insinuate one 
rather than the other of those two hypotheses as to what the material- 
ization really is of, but in order to underline the necessity of formu- 
lating explicitly the criteria, if any, on the basis of which one would 
propose to rule out one of the two hypotheses and to accept the other. 


12. Were the phenomena reported genuinely paranormal? 


We come finally to the question, which of course is logically prior 
to all the others, as to whether the phenomena really occurred as re- 
ported; or perhaps, if we were present ourselves, really occurred as 
we thought we actually saw them occur. Might not the appearance of 
paranormality be explained as due to malobservation, or to misinter- 
pretation of what was actually observed, or to fraud whether deliber- 
ate or unconscious on the medium’s part? 


No pat answer can be given. In order to judge as to these possibili- 
ties in concrete cases, it is necessary to be familiar, not only with the 
details of the circumstances — seldom adequately reported — and, 
not only with the psychology of waking hallucinations and of illusions 
of perception, but also with some of the devices by which conjurers 
induce illusions of perception; and also with the tricks of fraudulent 
mediums which, because performed under conditions usually very 


different from those of stage performances, are themselves usually 
different too. 


Among other books useful to study in this connection may be men- 
tioned D. P. Abbott’s Behind the Scenes with the Mediums; H. Car- 
rington’s The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism, Fraudulent and 
Genuine; R. Tocquet’s Tout ’Occultisme Dévoilé; J. J. Proskauer’s 
The Dead do not Talk; J. Dunninger’s How to Make a Ghost Walk, 
and Inside the Medium’s Cabinet; J. Rinn’s Stxty Years of Psychical 
Research. Some of these, incidentally, provide unconscious testimony 
as to the gullibility in reverse of some of the “debunkers” of para- 
normal occurrences, and of some stage magicians who, like Houdini 
on the subject of hypnosis, naively believe that no phenomenon of 
which they can give a convincing fraudulent imitation under circum- 
stances of their own choosing can possibly ever genuinely occur. 


In order to complete our discussion of paranormal physical phe- 
nomena, it would be necessary to present samples of the criticisms of 
some of the evidence cited which have been made by various persons. 
Also, to present the replies offered by persons who thought that the 
criticisms did not successfully invalidate the reports. This, however, 
would make a long and involved story which it is not possible to 
introduce here. I can only say that I have taken some pains to 
familiarize myself with those criticisms and objections, and that, 
even when they had some ground, they did not, as it seems to me, 
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come anywhere near invalidating most of the positive evidence, of 
which I have cited some samples. 


One important lesson, which scrutiny of what has been urged 
against the validity of the testimony cited has taught me, is that alle- 
gations of detection of fraud, or of malobservation, or of misinterpre- 
tation of what was observed, or of hypnotically induced hallucinations, 
have to be scrutinized as closely and as critically as must be the 
testimony for the reality of the phenomena. For there is likely to be 
just as much wishful thinking, prejudice, emotion, snap judgment, 
naiveté, and intellectual dishonesty on the side of orthodoxy, of 
skepticism, and of conservatism, as on the side of hunger for and of 
belief in the marvelous. The emotional motivation for irresponsible 
disbelief is, in fact, probably even stronger — especially in scientifi- 
cally educated persons, whose pride of knowledge is at stake — than 
is in other persons the motivation for irresponsible belief. In these 
matters, nothing is so rare as genuine objectivity of judgment — 
judgment determined neither by the will to believe nor by the will 
to disbelieve, but only by the will to get at the truth irrespective of 
whether it turns out to be comfortably familar or uncomfortably 
novel, consoling or distressing, orthodox or unorthodox. 


As a single example of the sort of irresponsibility on the skeptical 
side to which I allude, I may mention the disparaging but wholly 
gratuitous allegation that the suicide of Dr. W. J. Crawford (some 
of whose observations I cited) which occurred on July 30, 1920 
following collapse due to overwork, was motivated by disappoint- 
ment in some way with his investigations of the phenomena of 
Kathleen Goligher. This allegation is irresponsible because evidence 
disproving it is easily available, in the form of published extracts 
from a letter written by Crawford four days before his death, in 
which he tells his friend, David Gow, to whom it was addressed: 
“T have been struck down mentally. I was perfectly well up to a 
few weeks ago. My psychic work was all done before the collapse, 
and is the most perfect work I have done in my life. Everything 
connected with it is absolutely correct, and will bear every scrutiny. 
It was done when my brain was working perfectly, and it could not 
be responsible for what has occurred. It is mot the psychic work. 
I enjoyed it too well. I am thankful to say that the work will stand. 
It is too thoroughly done for any material loopholes to be left.’’2! 


The phenomena of which we have considered reports are indeed 
hard to believe—as hard for me as for anyone else. But why? Ulti- 


21 See Appendix to E. E. Fournier d’Albe’s The Goligher Circle, May to 
August 1921, John M. Watkins, London, 1922, p. 70; and the Introduction by 
David Gow, to Crawford’s The Psychic Structures at the Goligher Circle, 
Watkins, London, 1921. Also, Dr. Dingwall’s review of Fournier d’Albe’s book 
above, in the S.P.R. Journal, Vol. XXI, 1923-4, pp. 19-24. 
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mately, only because they are very rare and we do not happen to 
have observed them ourselves. Belief is essentially a matter of habit: 
levitation is not in itself any more or less paradoxical than gravita- 


tion. But the latter is very familiar to all of us; the former very 
rare. 


In the light of all this, I can do no better than to bring these re- 
marks to a close by two quotations. One is from Sir William Crookes 
who in 1889 wrote: 


“Most assuredly, so far as my knowledge of science goes, there is 
absolutely no reason a priori to deny the possibility of such phen- 
omena as I have described. Those who assume . . . that we are now 
acquainted with all, or nearly all, or even with any assignable pro- 
portion, of the forces at work in the universe, show a limitation of 
conception which ought to be impossible in an age when the widen- 
ing of the circle of our definite knowledge does but reveal the pro- 


portionately widening circle of our blank, absolute, indubitable 
ignorance.’’22 


It is appropriate to note that the above remarks were written at 
a time when the transmutation of elements was still thought to be 
only a dream of medieval alchemists; and radio, radar, or television 
did not yet exist. 


To those words of Crookes, let us add a statement to the same 
general effect by Professor C. A. Mace, Past President of the 
Psychology Section of the British Association: 


“Tt is a paradox . . . that the defenses we erect within ourselves 
against prejudice and superstition themselves tend so to encrust and 
petrify the mind that it becomes increasingly resistant to novel truths. 
No one has had better reason to be conscious of this paradox than 
the student of psychical research in his efforts to invoke co-operation 


from orthodox scientists in relevant and allied fields of investi- 
gation.”’23 


22“Notes of Séances with D. D. Home,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VI, 1889-90, 
p. 100. 

23 Supernormal Faculty and the Structure of the Mind. The Fifth Frederic 
W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIV, 1937, p. 279. 
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J. FRASER NICOL AND BETTY H. NICOL 


In the summer of 1955, Mrs. Laura A. Dale forwarded to us in 
Boston a newspaper clipping headed “Man’s ‘Premonition’ Saves 
Boss from Cave-In Death.” The clipping, sent to the A.S.P.R. by a 
member, was a Boston Associated Press dispatch printed in the 
Herald Statesman, Yonkers, N. Y., Thursday, June 16, 1955. Since 
the case of apparent premonition had occurred in the Boston area, 
Mrs. Dale asked us to look into it. 


At the Boston Public Library, copies of several Boston newspapers 
for June 15, 1955, were found to carry accounts of the cave-in acci- 
dent along with photographs and on-the-spot interviews with the 
persons involved. The main facts appeared to be these: John H. 
Sullivan had been working alone welding a water pipe in the West 
Roxbury section of Boston when the trench caved in, burying him 
under tons of dirt. Approximately an hour later he was discovered 
by Thomas Whittaker, an old friend and employee, who had stopped 
work at a welding job some miles distant and made his way to what 
he soon found to be the scene of a serious accident. He raised the 
alarm; the fire department rescue team arrived in a few minutes, 
dug out the injured man and applied first aid before sending him 
to the hospital by ambulance. 


Although the basic facts in the various press accounts were in fair 
agreement, there were a number of discrepancies on important de- 
tails. Several newspapers mentioned that Whittaker had made the 
discovery as the result of a “premonition” or “sixth sense.” One 
paper reported that Whittaker had “returned to where he had left 
Sullivan earlier.” Another account quoted Whittaker as saying, “I 
did not know at the time that the boss was working out that way.” 


Whether the case was one of possible psychical interest depended 
upon clarification of this vital point of why Whittaker happened to 
go to the cave-in site. Securing from the newspapers the addresses 
of both Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Whittaker in Stoneham, some twelve 
miles north of Boston, we went to see the men in mid-September, 
just three months after the accident. 


\We first called ori Mr. Thomas Whittaker at 88A Spring Street. 
He seemed a quiet modest man and we were impressed with his 


1 An abridged account of this case appeared in the Spring 1957 number of 
Tomorrow under the title “Buried Alive — Saved by Telepathy.” The investiga- 
tion was made in the course of our work for the Parapsychology Foundation 
of New York. 
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manner of relating the incident. He went over the experience for us 
in detail and readily replied to questions. 


We give here his account of the case. This statement was written 
by us after talking with him, and on a later occasion he went over 
it carefully, correcting and verifying the details. Words in brackets 
have been added by us for clarification. 


Statement of Mr. Thomas Whittaker: I have been a welder 
for about thirty years, mostly working for the Navy Department, 
but last winter (February 1955) I went to work for the Stone- 
ham Welding Service here at 21 Spencer Street to help out the 
owner, Jack Sullivan, who has been a friend of mine for a long 
time. Jack had got a subcontract for his company to do the 
welding on the new water mains the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission of Boston was putting in through the West Roxbury- 
Dedham section southwest of Boston. The work was going on 
at several different points, and in June I was working with 
Danny Pelrine, a welder from another company, at a spot near 
the Norfolk Golf Club — just off East Street near Route 128 
in Westwood [see map, page 30]. 

Jack Sullivan and some of the other men from the company 
had been working on the main at another point up on Washing- 
ton Street in West Roxbury some miles away. But the work 
there had been slowed up when they hit rock ledges in cutting 
the trenches through and at this time in mid-June Jack was 
helping out on an emergency job in Chelsea northeast of Boston 
where there had been some cave-ins around sewer lines that had 
endangered a lot of houses. 


Late in the afternoon of June 14th, around 4:45,? I told 
Danny I was going to knock off work early, that I just had a 
feeling that something was wrong [up on Washington Street] 
and I was going to check. I can’t explain the feeling. I didn’t 
think of any particular person. Usually when I quit work I take 
Route 128, the superhighway around Boston, and miss all the 
heavy traffic getting home to Stoneham. 

This night, though, I turned down East Street and drove 
over to Washington Street, West Roxbury. I still don’t know 
why I did it. There was no reason for it. When I got up near 
where Washington Street crosses Mother Brook, I saw an 
MDC [Metropolitan District Commission] employee I knew 
and I stopped and talked to him for ten or fifteen minutes. Then 
I drove on along Washington Street toward Boston, still having 


2 The time “4:45” was written in by Mr. Whittaker in February as he was 
checking this statement. It is apparently a slip of the pen for “5:45.” The time 
of the cave-in discovery has been estimated at 6 p.m. When we talked with 
Mr. Whittaker in September, he had worked back from this figure and had 
estimated that he must have stopped work about 5:30. Later in the evening in 
February, Mr. Whittaker again estimated the time as 5:30, as will be ex- 
plained. 
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that uneasy feeling that something was wrong and | didn’t 
know what it was or where it was. 

I came to the intersection of Grove Street and Washington, 
where I could have cut back to hit Route 128 again. Once in a 
while in the past I had come this way and stopped at the corner 
there for a beer before going on home. But this night I just had 
this feeling that I ought to go on. I can’t explain it. I drove 
several blocks farther and there near De Soto Road where they 
were putting in the water pipes, I saw one of our company 
trucks standing. I turned around and parked behind the truck. 
I saw that the generator on the truck was still running, but 
there wasn’t anyone around. 

I walked over and looked into the 14-foot trench. At first I 
could see only dirt. Then I realized it was a cave-in, and then 
I saw a hand sticking out. I jumped down in the trench and 
started digging at the dirt as hard as I could. I couldn’t make 
much headway with the dirt, so I stopped and ran across the 
road and asked somebody at a filling station to call the fire 
department. I borrowed a snow shovel and went back to the 
cave-in and kept digging. The firemen came then and they 
finally got Jack out after about twenty minutes or half an hour. 
He was badly hurt but still alive. We figured he couldn’t have 
lasted many more minutes. 

I still don’t know what made me go there. I must have driven 
some miles out of my way. I didn’t even know anybody was 
working out there that day and the last I heard from Jack, he 
was on his way out to Chelsea to work on that emergency job.’ 
I had never seen that particular section of trench where the 
cave-in happened and I didn’t know they had started back to 
work again in that area. 

There had been several other accidents on this big project — 
one man dropped a bucket of hot tar and burned himself, and 
some cars accidentally drove into the open trench at night — 
but I never heard of any other cave-ins. 


In discussing the experience with us that September evening, 
Mr. Whittaker did not try to interpret the strange feeling that led 
him to go out of his way up Washington Street. He only said he 
had a feeling that he ought “to go check.” The feeling was not 
particularly urgent (he had in fact stopped along the way to talk 
with an acquaintance). When newspapermen had interviewed him 
at the cave-in site and later at the hospital, where he accompanied 
Sullivan, they asked if it had been a “premonition.” He had said, 
“It might have been.” 


3 Whittaker and Sullivan could not recall whether they had seen each other 
at all that morning. Sometimes they did meet in the morning and at other 
times they only talked on the phone in the evening to settle arrangements for 
the next day’s work. 
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He has had experiences like this before but he does not try to 
explain them either. He tells of the incidents and says in effect, 
“T don’t know where the feeling came from.” 


When we had finished talking over these matters, Mr. Whittaker 
left the room to phone Mr. Sullivan to ask if he could also talk with 
us that evening. While he was doing so, Mrs. Whittaker came into 
the room. It was apparent that the affair had deeply moved them. 
Mrs. Whittaker quietly told us of several other occasions when her 
husband had had this “feeling” that something was wrong. One case 
concerned the death of his mother. Although the mother had been 
seriously ill for some months in another part of the country, her 
death had not been expected and they had had no news of any 
worsening of her condition. One day Mr. Whittaker had told his 
family that he had a feeling she was dead. A few hours later a tele- 
gram arrived confirming the fact. 


On other occasions through the years, Mrs. Whittaker said that her 
husband, away at work, would phone home to ask if something 
were wrong with the children. He would be right — they had been 
taken ill or suffered some accident. 


These incidents for the most part had happened some years before 


and the Whittakers were unable to recall the events with enough 
detail to warrant a report on the separate cases. The incident of his 
mother’s death seemed to be a painful one to them, so that we were 
reluctant to try to get a formal statement of it. (When Mr. Whit- 
taker returned to the room, he did confirm his wife’s account of it.) 


Mr. Whittaker then took us to the office of the welding company, 
owned by Mr. Sullivan and his brothers. Here we heard the detailed 
account of John (Jack) Sullivan. His arm, badly burned in the 
accident, was still painful to him and he was undergoing treatment 
for it. Otherwise, he had recovered fairly well, although he still 
suffered from nightmares about the ordeal. He seemed to have very 
little use of his right arm and hand, and was trying to learn to write 
left-handed. His account was given in as quietly impressive a manner 
as was Whittaker’s. Both Sullivan and his brothers confirmed the 
fact that Mr. Whittaker could not have known Sullivan was work- 
ing at the place where the accident had happened. The project on 
Washington Street had been delayed for some time (approximately 
two weeks, they estimated), and none of the welders had been work- 
ing there. 

John Sullivan had been called to work on an emergency job in 
Chelsea (a few miles northeast of Boston) where the streets and 
grounds had caved in. buildings were threatened and there was 
danger of the water mains being dragged down. While working 
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there on June 14, 1955, one of his brothers brought Mr. Sullivan 
word about noon or 12:30 that he was urgently needed on the 
Washington Street job (southwest section of Boston) where work 
had been unexpectedly resumed. The message had come to the 
Stoneham office and Sullivan’s brother had had to drive to Chelsea 
to tell him. The work at Washington Street could not proceed with- 
out a welder, and thus John Sullivan had gone alone to do the work. 
Mr. Whittaker had been working since early morning at his job 
some miles farther southwest in Westwood, and so he could not 
have known that Sullivan had left Chelsea. 


The following is Mr. Sullivan’s formal statement of his experi- 
ence. As with Mr. Whittaker’s, this was written out by us after this 
first interview, and then was corrected and verified by Mr. Sullivan 
at a later date. 


Statement of Mr. John Sullivan: On June 14, 1955, I had 
gone out to Chelsea, northeast of Boston, on an emergency job 
where the ground had caved in over the water mains and a lot 
of people had had to move out of their homes. Along about 
12:30 I got word that they had started to work again laying 
pipe out on Washington Street in West Roxbury. Since they 
couldn’t go ahead with the pipe laying without a welder, I went 
out there by myself to do the welding. You see, after the trench 
is dug, the power shovel moves a section of pipe, 36 inches in 
diameter, and holds it in place next to the last pipe laid, while 
the welder “tacks” the two pipes together in several places. 
After they have been welded in enough places to hold the two 
pipes rigidly together, the power shovel can let loose and move 
off to shift another section of pipe or dig more trench. The 
welder then goes back and crawls into the pipe and makes a 
good seam on the inside between the two pipes, and then he has 
to do the same thing on the outside seam. That’s the sort of 
work I was doing on the afternoon of June 14th. 


Around 4:00 p.m. the last of the pipes had been laid for the 
day and at 4:30 the crews went off work. I still had one more 
seam to finish on the outside of the pipes. 

I noticed some children focling around the truck and I was 
afraid they’d hurt themselves, so I chased them away. I remem- 
ber thinking I had about an hour’s work left and that I ought to 
finish up by 6:00 p.m. I pulled the welding shield down over my 
face again and was just about to start in again on the weld I 
had been making on the outside seam, when it happened. There 
was no warning noise — no rumble — just tons of dirt hit me 
from above and behind me. It knocked me down against the 
pipe, jamming my right shoulder up against the red hot weld 
I had been making. My legs were doubled up under me and my 
head had hit the pipe and my nose was smashed against the 
shield. The pain in my shoulder was terrific. I tried to push 
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away from the hot pipe but I couldn’t. I worked my left hand 
up by my body and tried to get some of the dirt to come down 
between the hot pipe and my shoulder, but I couldn’t. I only 
got bad burns on my left hand too. I tried to get more air by 
trying to break out the broken glass of the eye plate on the 
shield, but I couldn’t do it. It was a good thing I had the mask 
on, though — without it the dirt would have covered my nose 
and mouth so I couldn’t have breathed at all. 


I found my right hand was sticking through the dirt and I 
tried to wiggle it around and get some air down that way. I 
felt around and got ahold of the welding rod I had been holding 
in my right hand when the dirt hit, and with it I tried to bang 
around above ground and make a noise that would attract 
attention. 


I tried to holler for help about three times. I thought maybe 
those children were still around and might hear me. But holler- 
ing made me short of breath and with the motor going on the 
truck probably nobody could have heard anyway. 


It’s funny the things you think about. I thought of each of 
my five children in succession. They were as clear as if they had 
been standing before me. I thought of Tommy Whittaker out 
at the other job near Route 128. I wondered if it was dark out- 
side -yet. It was hard to know how much time had passed. I was 
having a lot of trouble getting enough air. I tried to breathe 
slowly to save the oxygen. Guess there were some air pockets 
around and under the pipe where the dirt hadn’t filled in solidly 
and I was lucky to get a little air now and then. There wasn’t 
anything to do but lie there and pray — I really learned to pray 
then. The blood from my smashed nose kept filling up my throat 
and it was harder and harder to breathe. I wondered how much 
longer I could last. 


When Tommy jumped into that hole, I felt the earth shake. 
I knew help had come. “Thank God,” I said. 


It was about six o'clock or a little later when Tommy found 
me, the fire department got there at 6:10, and it was about 6:30 
when they finally got me dug out. As near as we can figure, the 
cave-in must have happened about five o’clock. So I must have 
been buried over an hour. 


My shoulder was hurt the worst — the deltoid muscle was 
hadly damaged by the burn and the doctors tell me I can’t 
expect to have more than about 25 per cent use of that shoulder 
and right arm. The back of my left hand was burned too, but 
it is all right now. My nose was broken, and a bone in the arch 
of my left foot and a bone near the knee were broken also. But 
I really feel lucky to be alive at all. 


After obtaining Mr. Sullivan’s description of the accident, we got 
Mr. Whittaker to trace on a map of Boston the route he followed 
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Sketch map of the area in which the case occurred. Whittaker was working 
on the golf club grounds at the lower left edge of the map. Instead of taking 
Route 128 as usual to Stoneham, he followed East Street to Washington 
Street, stopped near Mother Brook to talk to an acquaintance, then continued 
up Washington Street. Near De Soto Road he found the cave-in. 
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in driving toward the Washington Street trenches. A copy of the map 
has been traced and is printed herewith. Mr. Whittaker said that he 
personally did not know how far out of his way he had traveled, 
but the newspaper reporters had estimated it at six miles. We later 
followed the route on the map with a measuring device and our best 
estimate is that the distance is approximately four miles. 


At this first meeting with the men, we explained that we would 
like to write up as full an account of the experience as possible and 
then get them to check it carefully for accuracy. This they readily 
agreed to do. 


Mr. Sullivan asked if we had any literature on premonitions that 
he could read. He said he had often read magazine and newspaper 
accounts of telepathy and related matters like hypnosis and had 
puzzled over the phenomena, but had not known of serious research 
in the field. We promised to bring him something on our next visit. 


On our return home, we immediately wrote up as detailed a report 
of the case as we could from memory, from the few notes we had 
been able to take (note-taking seemed to distract them and not 
many were made), and with the aid of the various newspaper reports. 
We made this in two sections: the incident as reported by Whittaker 


and the incident as reported by Sullivan. 


Although we talked with the men on the phone in the interim, 
we were unable to return to Stoneham until mid-February, 1956. 
At that time we met both men in the evening at the welding com- 
pany office. We gave each of them independently the account of the 
case as they had told it to us, and asked them to correct it very 
carefully, noting the sections that were marked with question marks 
and filling in the blanks that had been left in cases where we had 
been doubtful of the details. This they did individually, each correct- 
ing and approving his own account. Because of Mr. Sullivan’s in- 
ability to write, one of us went over the statement with him writing 
in his corrections and additions as he directed. The corrected state- 
ments are the ones which have already been given. 


One interesting thing Mr. Whittaker said was that at this time 
he could not remember the exact route he had followed from his 
work in Westwood to the cave-in site. He wondered if the route 
indicated in the account was accurate, saying he would have sup- 
posed he had taken a slightly different course. We showed him the 
map he had marked for us in September and he said that was most 
likely to be right since his memory of it was fresher at that time. 
One of Sullivan’s brothers who was present said he recalled hearing 
Whittaker say at the time of the accident that he had gone up “East 
Street.” 
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They explained more about the actual welding process and clarified 
several questions that we had about the accident. Since at this meet- 
ing they did not seem to be distracted by note-taking, much of their 
conversation was taken down in shorthand. In the paragraphs to 
follow, the statements given in quotation marks are their exact 
words. Additions in brackets were made by us. 


When Mr. Sullivan was going over and correcting his account, 
he stopped at the point where it describes his thinking of Tommy 
Whittaker during the time he was buried. He said in reference to 
this that he had expected us to put in more about this to “play up 
the telepathy angle” more. We said we had tried to put down as 
nearly as possible the words he had used in our last meeting, and 
that we would be glad to have him fill in any more details. 


He re-read the sentence which only mentions that he had thought 
of Whittaker. Then he said, “Well, I guess that’s really about all 
you can say about it. I don’t know why I thought of him. I recall I 
had a very clear picture of him being on the other job. If I thought 
of anybody I was connected with who might find me, it was him. 
He was the closest [friend] to me on the job. And yet I knew he 
didn’t know where I was.” 


He went on to say, “I wondered how things would turn out at 
home if I did not get out alive. I thought maybe some curious 
pedestrian would look in — or some truck driver would look in 
from a high cab — you couldn’t have seen inside the trench from 
an ordinary car. I got the [welding] rod in my fingers [of the right 
hand above the dirt] and scratched it along the pipe because that 
would make a slight spark. I hoped somebody would look down and 
see it, but that was tiring and I could not do it long at a time.” 
Whittaker added, “Sullivan was at least two feet under the earth.” 


We asked Mr. Sullivan again to tell us how they had estimated 
the time of the cave-in. He said, “I got to Washington Street about 
half past one. They already had one pipe in the hole — further up 
the street. I welded the inside of that joint. They were then moving 
the shovel down where this pipe [the one at which the accident 
occurred] was placed later. It was about four o’clock when I got 
down there. I tacked it — it took me twenty minutes. I was out of 
there before half-past four. The amount of work I had done [after 
that] would take me up to about five o’clock. They [the power-shovel 
crew] went away about half-past four.” 


They explained again how the power-shovel not only digs the 
trench but sets the pipe in place and holds it while the welder 
“tacks” it in enough places so that the shovel can let go of it. It was 
because the shovel had to hold the pipe until it was “tacked” that 
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a welder was so urgently needed on the job — the work could pro- 
ceed no further until the pipe had been partly welded to the last 
pipe of the system. After that the shovel could move off and dig 
more trench while the welder finished the seam. 


Some of the newspaper reports had said that Whittaker knew it 
was Sullivan who was buried because he recognized the watch on 
the hand sticking up through the dirt. Since it was the right hand 
sticking up and since this was an unusual position for a watch, we 
asked the men about this detail. Mr. Whittaker said he did not 
know who was buried. He said, “I saw the hand resting on the dirt. 
I knew it was either him [Sullivan] or his brother. They were the 
only two who drove that particular truck. I did not recognize the 
watch.”” Mr. Sullivan added, ““No, the watch was on my left hand.” 
Curiously enough the watch was not stopped by the cave-in. Mr. 
Sullivan related, “I distinctly remember looking at that watch when 
they pulled me out of that hole. It was exactly half-past six. Tommy 
told me at the hospital it took them about twenty minutes to dig me 
out.” 


One question we asked was whether the city employee Whittaker 
stopped to talk to might have told him that work had been resumed 
at the Washington Street site. Mr. Whittaker told how he had 
stopped to talk with the man for “about ten or fifteen minutes.” 
He said, “I said I was going up to check at Washington Street. He 
said there was nobody working there.” After talking a few minutes 
longer, Mr. Whittaker said he told the man he was going on anyway 
to check farther up on Washington Street. 


We asked if it were not unusual to talk ten or fifteen minutes if 
it seemed a matter of urgency to go on up Washington Street to 
check. Mr. Whittaker replied: “I had no feeling of urgency. I just 
felt I had to go there.” 


At our request Mr. Whittaker reviewed the period when he got 
the feeling that something was wrong. This is what he said: “Danny 
and I were working overtime at that time. I never left him very 
long. This time I had that feeling and told him I would go to 
Washington Street and check. He said, ‘There’s nobody working 
there, is there?’ I said, ‘No, but I think I had better go.’ He said, 
‘But we will finish it in half an hour.’ I said, ‘Well, I think I had 
better go now.’ I think the idea hit me about five-thirty, that is when 
I left. I was welding down a hole. It was a hot day. I was actually 
welding. It was just before he broke his arc [a welding term] that 
I got the feeling. I started to pack my stuff up. He said, ‘Where are 
you going?’ I said, ‘I’m going up to Washington Street.’ He said, 
‘Why?’ I said, ‘There might be something wrong.’ I had nothing 
definite [in mind].” 
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We asked if he could recall what he had been thinking about 
when the idea occurred to him. He said he could not, but that weld- 
ing was a job that did not require much conscious attention. Mr. 
Sullivan added, “The work of welding becomes automatic so that 
you hardly know you are doing it and you think all the time of all 
kinds of things that have nothing to do with the work. It’s a job in 
which a man can do an awful lot of thinking.” 

In answer to our question “Can you recall how you feel when you 
get these ‘hunches’ or feelings that something is wrong?” Mr. Whit- 
taker said, “I have usually felt in a good or happy mood when these 
things happen.” 

He did tell us that the evening of the accident after he had re- 
turned home from the hospital much shaken by the experience, he 
began to worry about Danny, having left him alone working in a 
trench in a deserted spot on the golf course. He thought of how a 
cave-in like that might happen to Danny and no one would find 
him in such an isolated spot. He kept trying to phone Danny at 
home, but getting no answer, he became more and more upset. He 
said he was on the verge of calling in the State Police when he finally 
got word that Danny was quite all right. 

However, he does not think he is a “worrying” person in general. 
He was just upset that evening over the narrow escape of his friend. 
He was not able to think of any cases in which he had had the 
feeling something was wrong and yet it was not. As mentioned 
above, he believes the “feeling” comes when he is feeling well and 
happy. 

In the newspaper accounts, the depth of the trench was given 
both as ten feet and as fourteen feet. When we asked the men about 
these figures, they said the depth of the trench varied from one 
section to another. In addition, the trench was excavated approxi- 
mately two feet deep below the big pipe to leave room for the welder 
to work down underneath the pipe. At the exact scene of the cave-in, 
they estimate that the trench was a full fourteen feet deep. 

We asked about the frequency of accidents on this big project. 
Mr. Whittaker recalled the case (mentioned in his statement) of a 
worker burning himself with a bucket of hot tar, and both men 
mentioned that on several occasions cars had accidentally driven 
into the trench at night. Mr. Sullivan added, ‘““We had had no other 
cave-ins. That’s the first time in my life I have had an experience 
like this.” In his thirty years as a welder, Mr. Whittaker could 
recall no other cases of cave-ins. 

We left with each of the men a copy of Tyrrell’s The Personality 
of Man and a copy of the Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research. 


Arlington 74, Mass. 
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THE GHOSTS OF VERSAILLES. By Lucille Iremonger. With 


17 illustrations. Abridged Bibliography. Index. 313 pp. Faber and 
Faber, London, 1957. 21s. 


In 1911 the house of Macmillan, Britain’s leading publishers of 
standard works in philosophy, history, science, and religion, formally 
guaranteed that two women authors of a new book called An Adven- 
ture “have put down what happened to them as faithfully and accu- 
rately as was in their power.” Some forty-five years later, and a few 
months after a former chairman of Macmillan’s had become Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, the wife of a Member of Parliament pub- 
lished a book which probably will ensure that the unprecedented 
guarantee remains eternally unique in the history of publishing. 

We can easily believe that the guarantee was as much a chivalrous 
gesture as a trade device to secure that provisional acceptance of the 
sincerity of the pseudonymous “Elizabeth Morison” and “Frances 
Lamont,” without which such an account of the supernormal would 
have been shrugged off by everybody as beneath serious attention. In 
later years, when it became generally known that the authors of An 
Adventure were Miss Anne Moberly, Principal of St. Hugh’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Miss Eleanor Jourdain, her Vice-Principal, the pub- 
lic did not require the publisher’s guarantee. Ladies in such positions, 
daughters respectively of a bishop and a rector, are not expected to 
tell untruths on any occasion; and certainly not to hoax the world 
with a solemnly worded, maturely considered book. Consequently, it 
has been customary when writing about the case of An Adventure to 
assume the truthfulness of the two women who described so soberly 
and minutely how one hot August day in 1901 in the garden of the 
Petit Trianon at Versailles they saw with their eyes and heard with 
their ears sights and sounds that belonged to the eighteenth century. 
Scientifically, this merely social and conventional assumption has 
been a flaw in the soundness of all criticism of the case. Those who 
explained the whole story as the result of illusion, and those who 
regarded it as evincing in a more or less degree a supernormal experi- 
ence have equally felt obliged to say or imply that the truthfulness of 
the two women was not in question. 

Lucille Iremonger’s delightful book, The Ghosts of Versailles, 
brings the truthfulness of Miss Moberly and, more especially, of Miss 
Jourdain very much into question. And this has been done in a way 
which is, on every ground, extremely creditable to Mrs. Iremonger. 
Herself a student at St. Hugh’s (though not contemporaneously with 
her subjects), a distinguished writer of a variety of books, a popular 
radio speaker for the B.B.C., and the wife of a Conservative M.P.. 
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Mrs. Iremonger is well qualified and advantageously situated for the 
task of investigating and describing the lives and characters of Miss 
Moberly and Miss Jourdain, as well as for impartially summing up 
for the general public the evidence for and against their claims. If the 
former and most needed task had been delayed it would have been 
increasingly difficult of accomplishment, since the number of those 
personally acquainted with the principals is naturally diminishing. 
Mrs. Iremonger has patiently and persistently obtained the testimony 
of the living relatives, friends, colleagues, and pupils of the two 
women, and has drawn their portraits with great vividness on the 
basis of this material. She presents Miss Moberly as a woman who 
was shy and generally distant in manner, gifted as a descriptive 
writer, deeply religious, possessed of a wide culture, but overly 
addicted to old-fashioned ghost stories, and capable, along with her 
father the Bishop, of the petty deception of pretending to be descended 
from Peter the Great when they possessed facts that showed it to be 
impossible. Miss Jourdain could be charming, and was never remote. 
She was kind to the sick and generous with money. Yet the character 
which emerges from Mrs. Iremonger’s pen is not one to inspire con- 
fidence, and one is left with the impression that the sexually starved 
birdlike little schoolmistress, in her desire to be “different,” would 
not have scrupled to concoct a ghost story. Both women, especially 
Miss Jourdain, had favorites among the students. “A lot of kissing 
went on,” testified the Mistress of Girton (p. 88). Sexually, socially, 
and intellectually the two women are coolly, almost brutally analyzed. 
Their family backgrounds, their childhood, and their young woman- 
hood are all brought into this unsparing search for the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Probably the reader is left hoping that it may 
never be necessary for his own character to be subjected to a like 
dissection ; but also he must acknowledge with admiration the brilliant 
and just manner in which the author of The Ghosts of Versailles has 
accomplished a vitally necessary piece of work. In the second half of 
the book she has proceeded to a competent summary and discussion of 
the evidence and of the various theories that have been advanced. 
Finally, her readers are invited to draw their own conclusions, for 
Mrs. Iremonger declines to pronounce any verdict of her own. More 
disappointingly, she declares that she has no intention of ever again 
writing on the subject of psychical research. Tt would indeed be unique 
for a popular radio commentator to lie under the imputation of a last- 
ing addiction to such a pursuit! Some who are chronically addicted 
to it will none the less be grateful to Mrs. Iremonger. She has given 
us perhaps the most sparkling and penetrating pen portraits in the 
literature of our subject, and in so doing she has contributed vital 
evidence to a case which has fascinated millions. 


W. H. W. Sasine 
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FROM MEDICINE MAN TO FREUD. An anthology edited, with 
notes, by Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. Recommended reading list. Index. 


416 pp. Paperbound original. Dell Publishing Company, New 
York, 1956. 50 cents. 


A journey becomes infinitely more interesting when taken in the 
company of a guide who not only knows the territory well, but who 
at the same time has that rare talent that can so effortlessly restore 
the sense of aliveness and current relevance to events and people long 
since passed. The history of psychiatry is an old story many times 
told and often popularized. In Dr. Ehrenwald’s hands it emerges 
afresh, highlighting all the dramatic moments that characterize the 
historical legacy of modern psychiatry. The form is that of an anthol- 
ogy with interjected running commentary by the author, who weaves 
his way in and out among these various writings, weighing, balancing, 
criticizing on occasion, but at all times combining the rare art of 
objectively assessing without losing the exciting quality of the story 
he is telling. Written for the public at large, it nevertheless includes 
much valuable source material that makes it likely to be, at least in 
the judgment of this reviewer, an enlightening experience for most 
psychiatrists, whose training in the history of their own specialty is 
generally somewhat lacking. Of special interest to readers of this 
JourNaL is Dr. Ehrenwald’s outspoken concern with parapsychology 
and the manner in which the theme of psychic phenomena is inter- 
woven with the story of psychiatry itself. To employ a psychiatric 
term, Dr. Ehrenwald has succeeded in making the reader a participant 
observer to the long and painful struggle involved in the emergence 
of mankind from magic and superstition to the scientific age. Our 
attention is drawn to the heroic lone voices of sanity arising and 
heard, if not in their own generation, then in succeeding ones. Slowly 
hut surely the miasma of ignorance and prejudice is dispelled and the 
human race becomes somewhat more human as a result of their ideas 
and teachings. We are confronted at the end of our voyage with the 
clear statement of current healers that man not only makes history, 
hut in so doing makes himself. Mental illness becomes linked to the 
limitations in man’s knowledge, the gaps in his understanding, the 
imperfections in the society he creates, and the defects in the cultural 
heritage he imparts to his offspring. The individual man reflects 
these influences in the neuroses and perhaps the psychoses that he is 
heir to. 


The organization of the book is such as to attempt to separate the 
diverse currents of the rational and irrational that lead up to the 
present scene. The first part traces the theme of magic and supersti- 
tion from ancient times to the present and serves as a well-taken 
reminder of the surviving role of magic in our own midst. Armed 
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with ritual and fetish, the healer of earlier times operated through 
the self-delusion of omnipotence. The second part is concerned with 
the influence of religion. Here are described the efforts of man to 
hold on to his own omnipotence indirectly by projecting it outward 
onto a deity. The third part deals with the rise of the scientific ap- 
proach from Hippocrates up to the present post-Freudian era. The 
nature of the struggle has changed. Man is now engaged in a qualita- 
tively different kind of quest, namely, to relinquish his omnipotence 
completely by transforming it into actual mastery of the world that 
surrounds him. After an excellent survey of the development of hyp- 
nosis in this section, the author makes a big jump from Charcot to 
Freud. In doing this, he unwittingly fosters a popular misconception 
about psychiatry, namely, that modern psychiatry begins with Freud. 
The truth is that there were other giants present at the birth of 
psychiatry. Only passing mention is given to Pierre Janet and Adolph 
Meyer, and no mention at all of Bleuler and Kraepelin. Perhaps 
some of the space devoted to the works of Mary Baker Eddy might 
have been put to better use had some estimate of the contributions of 
these men been given. Except for this one note of difference, the 
author has chosen not only wisely but interestingly. 


MontacuE Utitman, M.D. 
New York, N. Y. 





The American Society for Psychical Research 


The first American Society for Psychical Research was founded 
in Boston in 1885, following a visit by Sir William Barrett to this 
country. William James played a leading part in the establishment 
of the Society. Professor Simon Newcomb, the distinguished astrono- 
mer and mathematician, became its President. In 1887, Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, who had taken an important share in the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research (London) almost from its founda- 
tion in 1882, came from England to accept the post of Executive 
Secretary of the Society. This organization later became a branch 
of the English Society, continuing under the guidance of Dr. Hodgson 
until his sudden and unexpected death in 1905. The Society was 
then re-established with Professor James H. Hyslop, a close asso- 
ciate of Dr. Hodgson’s, as its Secretary and Director. Recognizing 
the growing importance of psychical research, Professor Hyslop 
had in 1902 resigned as Professor of Logic and Ethics at Columbia 
University in order to devote his full energies to the investigation 
of psychical phenomena. 

As director of the newly-founded American Society, Professor 
Hyslop brought the technical methods of the scientist to psychical 
research. His energy and enthusiasm manifested itself in many ways. 
“The prodigious amount of labor Hyslop undertook is amazing,” 
wrote Sir William Barrett, “reports of his numerous and minutely 
recorded investigations, articles, books, letters, poured from him in a 
constant stream. No man could long stand this drain on his mental 
and physical energies, and Hyslop literally sacrificed his life in the 
cause of psychical research . . .” 

In addition to his own voluminous writings, Professor Hyslop 
personally selected and edited all the other material that appeared 
in the bulky volumes of Proceedings and monthly Journal of the 
Society. He lectured on psychical research throughout the country 
and attended to all financial matters. He built up the nucleus of an 
endowment fund of about $185,000. And all this entirely without 
remuneration, the wisdom of which Sir Oliver Lodge questioned as 
it may have handicapped him by restricting his opportunities, “but his 
action roused the keenest admiration in America, and increased the 
respect universally felt for his devoted and self-sacrificing spirit...” 

After prolonged and intensive investigation, Professor Hyslop 
became convinced that survival of personality after death and the 
possibility of communication were more reasonable interpretations 
of the facts he obtained than the alternative telepathic explanation. 
He was first led to this hypothesis by communications purporting to 
come from his father through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper in a 
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long series of experiments reported in S.P.R. Proceedings in 1901. 
Professor Hyslop was contemptuous of the hypothesis that every 
piece of information from an entranced medium could be accounted 
for by telepathy from the conscious or subconscious mind of living 
people. The tendency to stretch telepathy as an explanation far 
beyond the experimental evidence for it he considered illegitimate. 
Later Professor Hyslop carried on extensive studies with other 
American mediums, notably with Mrs. Soule, of Boston, known to 
the public as Mrs. Chenoweth. The reports of these investigations 
were published in great detail in A.S.P.R. Proceedings. 

Professor Hyslop had the foresight to provide for a successor to 
his work in the event that he became incapacitated. In 1917 he en- 
gaged Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, then Director of Psychothera- 
peutics at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in New York, as his assist- 
ant. Dr. Prince had become widely known as a_ psychological 
investigator for his monumental work, “The Doris Case of Multiple 
Personality” published in two massive volumes of A.S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings (1915-1916). It is a more fully reported study of dissociated 
personality than any similar case on record. Professor Hyslop not 
only contributed a lengthy Preface to the report but also discussed 
it in another huge volume of Proceedings (1917). 

After Professor Hyslop’s death in 1920, Professor William 
McDougall, the noted English psychologist and outstanding figure 
in psychical research who had come to America in 1920 as Professor 
of Psychology at Harvard University, accepted the Presidency of 
the A.S.P.R. Dr. Prince was appointed Principal Research Officer 
and Editor of Publications. Dr. Eric J. Dingwall, of Cambridge, 
England, was engaged as Director of the Department of Physical 
Phenomena. He and Dr. Prince had many interests in common and 
were happy colleagues. Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby was appointed 
Secretary of the Society. 

During the next five years reports of Dr. Prince’s investigations 
and articles on many aspects of psychical research appeared regularly 
in A.S.P.R. publications. In the summer of 1921 the executive com- 
mittee of the Society sent Dr. Prince to Copenhagen as a member 
of the First International Congress of Psychical Research where he 
read a paper which compared certain characteristics of veridical 
mediumistic phenomena with those of phenomena generally conceded 
to be telepathic. Earlier in the same year he had gone to Mexico City for 
a series of psychometrical experiments with Dr. Pagenstecher’s remark- 
able medium, Sefiora Maria Reyes de Z. (Proc. A.S.P.R., 1921). 

From boyhood Dr. Prince had a passion for the unravelling of 
puzzles and searching for clues. His openmindedness, freedom from 
prejudice, and fine critical judgment were invaluable assets. Of him 
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Dr. Elwood Worcester, Rector of the Emmanuel Church in Boston, 
wrote, “His grasp of fact was extraordinarily tenacious, his logical 
sense was highly developed, and perhaps no man ever lived who 
possessed such exact and encyclopaedic knowledge of the whole 
literature and phenomena of Psychic Research, or who knew the 
history of so many mediums.” 


In the spring of 1923 the Reverend Dean Frederick Edwards was 
elected President of the Society. He took over the editorship of the 
Journal. Within three years the policy of the Society deviated vastly 
from the standards established by Professor Hyslop. It was desired 
to spread the influence of psychical research by popularizing the 
subject. The large and influential group of Boston members of the 
Society who had loyally supported Professor Hyslop, and had met 
for a number of years as a local group, felt they could work to 
greater advantage as an independent organization. Dr. Prince found 
‘himself in an increasingly difficult position and in 1925 he resigned 
from the A.S.P.R. and accepted the invitation to become Research 
Officer and Editor of the newly-founded Boston Society for Psychic 
Research. Dr. Worcester had been a close associate in psychical re- 
search of Professor Hyslop who over a long period made weekly visits 
to Boston for sittings with Mrs. Soule. Dr. Worcester was the moving 
spirit in the formation of the B.S.P.R. with the powerful support of 
Professor McDougall who, with Dr Gardner Murphy, was a member 
of the first Council. It is gratifying to recall that Dr. Prince had many 
years of productive work before him until his death in 1934. 


In the course of the next fifteen years the American Society as a 
scientific body lost much of its former prestige. The Board of 
Trustees was dominated by a group of well-meaning but misguided 
enthusiasts who appeared to believe that amateurs could successfully 
further the interests of the organization. Some of Professor Hyslop’s 
old friends remained on the Board and a few others of like-minded 
views joined them. They rightly foresaw that eventually the Society 
would regain its former status. 


During this period Mr. John I. D. Bristol was President for a 
few years. There were many changes in personnel. Miss Tubby had 
resigned from her long association with the Society during the latter 
part of Dean Edwards’ regime. New activities abounded. Local 
sections of the Society were established in New York, Cleveland, 
and San Francisco. Mr. J. Malcolm Bird was appointed Research 
Officer and later, Editor. Mr. Harry Price of England was the 
foreign Research Officer. Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, excavator of 
the lost chapel of Glastonbury Abbey and author of The Gate of 
Remembrance, was the Editor from 1930 to 1934. 
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Mr. William H. Button was elected President in 1932 and served 
in that capacity for almost a decade. The ill-fated “Margery” case 
dominated the research for many years and attracted international 
public attention. But the time was approaching when a general re- 
organization would restore the Society to its former sound basis. 

In January, 1941, largely owing to the enterprise of Miss Jocelyn 
Pierson (now Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy), the long-awaited recon- 
struction of the Society was effected under the Presidency of Dr. 
George H. Hyslop, son of Professor Hyslop. At the same meeting 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, who had been on the Council of the Boston 
Society since its formation in 1925, was elected a Trustee of the 
American Society and Chairman of the Research Committee. (Both 
Dr. Hyslop and Dr. Murphy have continued to serve in these respec- 
tive offices.) Immediately thereafter, Mrs. E. W. Allison, then 
Secretary of the Boston Society, initiated steps towards the amalgama- 
tion of the two societies. The amalgamation was effected as of May 1, 
1941, and since then two societies have functioned as one organization 
under the name of the American Society for Psychical Research with 
present headquarters at 880 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

With Dr. Hyslop and Dr. Murphy at the helm, a general reor- 
ganization followed. Besides Dr. Murphy, three members of the 
Council of the Boston Society were elected Trustees of the American 
Society: Mr. H. Addington Bruce, Dr. Waldemar Kaempffert, and 
Mrs. Allison. Miss Pierson, who had edited the Journal for about five 
years, resigned her position because of her approaching marriage and 
was succeeded by Mrs. L. A. Dale who was also appointed Research 
Associate. The monthly Journal was replaced by a Quarterly. 

Dr. Ernest Taves, a graduate student of psychology, was appointed 
Hyslop-Prince Fellow. Dr. J. L. Woodruff, trained in parapsychology 
both at Tarkio and at the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke Uni- 
versity, and now in the Department of Psychology at City College 
and a Trustee of the Society, who held the Hodgson Fellowship in 
Psychical Research in 1941, worked in close collaboration with 
Mrs. Dale and Dr. Taves. 

Under Dr. Murphy’s leadership experimental investigations in 
many areas of the field have been carried out. Concurrently, the 
study of spontaneous phenomena has been a major objective. 

In 1946 Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler, who had concentrated on 
the study of personality factors in subjects as related to their ESP 
scores (sheep-goat experiments), working under the Hodgson 
Fellowship in Psychical Research at Harvard University, was ap- 
pointed Research Officer of the Society. A year or so later she 
accepted a position at City College where she has continued her 
investigations with Dr. Murphy’s co-operation. 
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In 1947 Mrs. Dale resigned as Editor of Publications in order to de- 
vote more time to research and Mrs. Allison took over the editorship. 


The Medical Section of the Society, of which Dr. Jan Ehrenwald 
is Chairman, was founded in 1948. Its membership consists mainly 
of analysts and psychiatrists who meet for the reading of papers and 
for the discussion and evaluation of new ideas and viewpoints con- 
cerning extrasensory perception as these ideas evolve out of clinical 
experience. The Section co-operates with colleagues abroad in regard 
to the incidence of telepathy and related occurrences in the psycho- 
therapeutic situation. In some instances the papers read at the 
meetings have reached a larger audience through the medium of 
various psychiatric journals. 


A Study Group of the Society was organized in 1949 under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Alan F. MacRobert. Monthly meetings are 
held, the purpose being to provide members with an opportunity to 
become understandingly participant in organized psychical research. 


A.S.P.R. research funds were made available in 1954 to J. Fraser 
Nicol and Dr. Betty Humphrey (now Mr. and Mrs. Nicol), formerly 
with the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, to continue 
their studies of personality in relation to ESP. The following year 
Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, President of the Parapsychology Foundation, 
arranged for the full-time services of Mr. and Mrs. Nicol. 


Lectures have been given at intervals by prominent psychical 
researchers. The speakers have included Professor Brand Blanshard, 
Mr. Richard Dubois, Professor C. J. Ducasse, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, 
Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, Professor Hornell Hart, Mr. Gerald Heard, 
Professor Gardner Murphy, and Dr. J. B. Rhine. 


Four past Presidents of the S.P.R., Professor C. D. Broad, of 
Cambridge University, Professor H. H. Price of Oxford University, 
Mr. W. H. Salter, Hon. Secretary of the S.P.R., and Dr, 
S. G. Soal, of London University, have addressed the Society. Mrs. 
Salter, for many years Editor of S.P.R. Proceedings, also addressed 
the Society while on a visit to this country with Mr. Salter. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society was celebrated on March 
2, 1956. The President, Dr. George Hyslop, presided at the large 
and enthusiastic gathering of members and friends. The planned 
program included addresses by Dr. Waldemar Kaempffert, Science 
Editor of The New York Times, Professor C. J. Ducasse, of Brown 
University, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman of Research of the 
A.S.P.R., and Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby, Professor Hyslop’s 
secretary. The President read messages of congratulation from 
colleagues here and abroad and called on distinguished guests for 
further remarks. It was clear that Professor Hyslop’s genius for 
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organization had insured the continuity of the society he founded, 
despite difficulties that at times impeded progress. 


The recent five International Conferences for Parapsychological 
Studies, sponsored by the Parapsychology Foundation, of which 
Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett is President, provided an opportunity for a 
dozen or more active workers in the A.S.P.R. to participate in the 
meetings. The advantage of personal contact with European col- 
leagues of a dozen nationalities could hardly be over-estimated. 


To come down to recent research projects of the Society. The 
Research Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. Murphy includes 
Mrs. L. A. Dale, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. Jule Ejisenbud, Dr. S. 
David Kahn, Dr. E. J. Kempf, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Dr. Montague 
Ullman, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. Several elaborate and laborious 
experiments have been performed in recent years by some of the 
members of the committee but the results have been disappointing. 
The major research project, now well under way, is a joint S.P.R. 
and A.S.P.R. large-scale inquiry into recent spontaneous experiences. 
Cases that seem to be of interest are being followed up and when 
verification of the facts has been completed, the cases will be 
examined for possible psychological motives. 


This brief survey of the history and activities of the American 
Society for Psychical Research has of necessity omitted mention of 
many workers and kinds of investigation undertaken. Members of the 
Society include specialists in various fields to whom specific problems 
may be referred. Members sufficiently interested in the work but with- 
out special training can be of valuable assistance by reporting any 
unusual experiences of which they have first-hand knowledge. 


The general attitude toward psychical research has changed since 
Professor Hyslop’s day. Much of the opposition and ridicule he had 
to endure has disappeared. He once remarked to Professor William 
Romaine Newbold that his bold stand had made him an outcast from 
his profession and excluded him from every chair of philosophy in the 
country. Many universities now recognize the importance of parapsy- 
chology as a subject that demands investigation. This change of attitude 
is largely the result of the experiments in extrasensory perception 
initiated by Dr. J. B. Rhine at Duke University in the early thirties. 


Apart from its special aims and objectives the American Society 
for Psychical Research serves as a center of information to which 
all serious inquirers are welcomed. 


Lyp1ia W. ALLISON 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 








